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Rare Plants from Hicks 


BOAO OAAIGIAAAIAIGIG LALLY 








Spring Planting 
We have a large stock of hardy New England 
grown evergreens, trees, shrubs, roses and 
perennials from which to select plants that 
will fill your requirements. If you are look- 
ing for well grown plants, dug and shipped 
properly, we know that we can serve you to 
your satisfaction. 





The Bay. State 


Nurseries 
W. H. WYMAN & SON 


North Abington, Mass. 


Catalog - Telephone 
Free Rockland 26 
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Turquoise Berry 
Symplocos Paniculata 


An exceedingly interesting Asian shrub; tall, broad, with large, 
obovate, dark green leaves, and a wealth of small white flowers, 
in compact clusters in June. 

The most interesting thing about the plant is the myriad of 
beautiful, robin’s egg or sky-blue berries that remain on the 
branches until September ; the birds are exceedingly fond of them. 

Send for Home Landscapes, our new catalogue, which de- 
scribes worthwhile garden plants, including many new and un- 
usual sorts. We have a unique collection. 














Hicks Nurseries - 


Box E 
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PLANT NOW 


PLACE YOUR ORDER 
with us for what stock 
you want. 


Our EVERGREENS, TREES, 
SHRUBS and VINES are choice quali- 
ty indeed, and our PEONIES, IRIS, 
PHLOX and HARDY GARDEN 
PERENNIALS will give equally as 
good satisfaction. 





Cherry Hill Nurseries 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Catalog Not open Sundays 








Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden 
at a time when color is scarce. The varieties list- 
ed below were introduced by the Arnold Arbore- 
tum from Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our 
stock has been grown from seeds produced by 


the plants in the Arboretum. They are all 
thrifty and heavily rooted, and transplant with 
exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 
A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. 
Flowers single, medium size, bright rose ‘color, 
open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 
AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open 
April 20th, are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed 
by Arnold Arboretum. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 each 
AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) 
Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate 
rosy lilac, single, large, fragrant, open May 5th, 
after the new leaves have formed. Very beautiful 
and perfectly hardy. The Arnold Arboretum Bul- 
letin says: “This is one of the best of the Azaleas 
introduced by the Arboretum into American gar- 
dens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate 
importance.” 
Plants 1% to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 


Plants ordered now will be shipped during the 
first week of Spring, enabling you to enjoy ther 
beauty the same season. 


WYMAN'S 


ingham Nurseries 


FRAMINGHAM. MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 





By departing from the stereotyped 
methods of setting up flower shows, 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
ety made its Spring Exhibition this 
year unusually effective. Altogether 
the exhibition, which was held March 
28-30, was attended by nearly 20,000 
persons. There were no sensational 
displays, but the many well-arranged 
exhibits of flowering bulbs and green- 
house plants were so composed as to 
make the main hall look like a huge 
flower garden, with walks and orna- 
mental features. Potted bulbs, instead 
of being placed on tables, were set 
close to the floor, so that the flowers 
looked as though they were in beds, 
a plan which added much to the ef- 
fectiveness of the show. 


The Society’s gold medal, offered for 
-a spring bulb garden, was won by 
Mrs. Homer Gage, of Shrewsbury, 
Allen Jenkins, superintendent, with a 
very attractive little garden enclosed 
by a white picket fence. The second 
prize was given to W. W. Edgar & 
Co., Waverley, for an interesting bulb 
garden arranged by Sidney Hoffman, 
the Boston florist. The center of this 
garden was a fountain, and several 
brownies, representing gardeners at 
work, added to its charm. The third 
bulb garden, laid out by William Pat- 
terson, of Wollaston, was filled with 
splendid bulbs, and was given a spe- 
cial award of a silver medal. 


Special interest was aroused at this 
exhibition by the offer of a hundred- 
dollar silver cup by President A. C. 
Burrage, for the best 100-foot group 
of flowering and foliage plants. The 
cup was won by Thomas Roland of 
Nahant, whose splendid display in- 
cluded many of his now famous Aca- 
cas. Harold A. Ryan, Inc. Cam- 

and Wollrath & Sons, Wal- 
tham, also put up attractive groups, 
for which they received silver medals. 

This show was made notable by the 


fine quality of the bulbs exhibited. 
The Narcissi were especially well 
grown, and the Tulips included many 
of the newer varieties. One of the 
chief exhibitors, Mr. Harry Rand of 
Cambridge, Mass., made a point of 
getting together varieties of Tulips 
not commonly seen. The bulbs on the 
whole were superior in quality to 
those seen at the New York Show, 
but the Roses, of course, were not so 
fine, few growers having taken pains 
to disbud in anticipation of the show. 
Nevertheless, some excellent Roses 
were exhibited, and attracted a large 
amount of attention. F. R. Pierson 
had a generous group of the new yel- 
low Rose, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, and 
some very fine examples were shown 
of Souvenir de Claudius Pernet. 
Orchids were less conspicuous than 
in former years, doubtless because the 
greater number are being saved for 
the special Orchid Exhibition in May. 


Yet some very fine Cymbidiums were 
shown by J. T. Butterworth of Fra- 
mingham, and several other exhibitors 
had displays which were fine in quali- 
ty, although not large. 


Much attention was attracted by 
some well-grown plants of Lachenalia 
Nelsoni, which comparatively few per- 
sons recognized. Visitors were much 
interested in two displays of forced 
annuals, and these displays, indeed, 
added much to the value and general 
appearance of the show. They includ- 
ed such flowers as Clarkia, Statice 
Suworowi, SBrowallia, Schizanthus, 
Stocks, Nemesia, and Nemophila. A 
vase of Statice Suworowi on a table 
in the Lecture Hall was constantly 
surrounded with interested visitors, 
most of whom did not know this plant 
at all. It-is probable that the various 
forms of Statice will be more largely 
grown as a result of this exhibition. 

Two miniature gardens, one put up 
by Eric Wetterlow, gardener to Mrs. 
Lester Leland of Manchester, and one 
by the R. & J. Farquhar Company, 





SPRING GARDEN OF MRS. HOMER GAGE AT THE BOSTON EXHIBITION. 
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were centers of interest all through the 
show. They were different in char- 
acter from the many miniature gar- 
dens shown in New York, but evident- 
ly held many suggestions for those 
who viewed them. 

At this show practically every flow- 
er was named, a fact which met with 
general approval. Mr. Allan Peirce 
of Waltham had on display almost 
every Rose which is grown by commer- 
cial florists in New England, and as 
each one was properly labeled, visitors 
were able to make the identification 
at a glance. In the same way it was 
possible to identify the different car- 
nations, of which there were many. 


National Flower Show 

The Sixth National Flower Show, 
which was held March 29 to April 6, 
at Cleveland, Ohio, attracted flower 
lovers from all over the country. The 
show was held in the new Auditorium, 
which is unusually well designed for 
such events, the great hall, 590 by 219 
feet, having no pillars of any kind. 
The stage was filled with a great col- 
lection of Acacias exhibited by Thom- 
as Roland of Nahant, Mass. This dis- 
play was one of the features. At 
the right of the Acacias was a mag- 
nificent collection of Orchids, staged 
by Albert C. Burrage of Beverly 
Farms, Mass., president of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. 
pots were hidden with bark and moss, | 
while ferns and bamboo gave a pleas- 
ant feature to the exhibit. In the | 
very center there was a plant of Bras- | 
so-cattleya Crofutiana magnifica, hav- | 
ing a flower fully eight inches across. 
Mr. Burrage also had a table decora-} 
tion which was guarded by two police-} 
men all the time. The table was deco-| 
rated with Cattleyas, and the vases, | 
candlesticks, cutlery and general table- } 


| 


ware were all of gold. 

Another very interesting feature of | 
the show was a Rose Garden sur-} 
rounded by a white picket fence and } 
backed by the entire front of a small} 
cottage. This display was put up by} 
the Daisy Hill Farms of Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio. 

The entire main floor between the; 
balconies was given over to the gar-} 
dens, which in many respects resem- 5 
bled those at the New York Show. } 
Indeed, the exhibit of John Scheepers, ; 


Inc., was practically the same. Walter jj 


BE. Cook, Inc., of Cleveland, had a 
large garden, with two levels of stone j 
steps and pathways, and a circular 
pool in the center, flanked by beds of ; 


Darwin Tulips. A gazing globe on a “ 


pedestal was surrounded by Lilies of 
the Valley. 


The | 


The Garden Lovers’ Club of Cleve- 
land filled one corner of the hall with 
a naturalistic garden, having a rock 
path leading over a bridge spanning a 
pool of water. The Lakewood Garden 
Club had an arbor with a fountain at 
the back. 

All in all, the show was a distinct 
success from an artistic standpoint, 
and one which offered endless sugges- 
tions to garden makers who are inter- 
ested in putting up worth-while local 
shows. 


American Pomologist 

The American Pomological Society 
has just issued the first number of 
the American Pomologist, a monthly 
magazine for circulation among its 
members. The new paper will be in 
substance a news bulletin of timely 
information on American fruit grow- 
ing, being devoted wholly to fruit, al- 
though containing a few advertise- 
ments. Paul C. Stark of Louisiana, 
Mo., is president of the society, and 
H. C. C. Miles of Milford, Conn., is 
secretary. 


Plant Quarantine Conference 

A conference to consider the general 
problem of federal and state plant 
quarantines will be held by the Fed- 
eral Horticultural Board in Washing- 


“~ 


rs 


CLARKIA ELEGANS SHOWN AT 
BOSTON. 


ton, April 20-30. Each state is ex. 
pected to send at least one delegate 
The number of plant quarantine or- 
ders aimed to prevent the Spread of 
insects and plant diseases from one 
portion of the United States to ap. 
other or from one state to another js 
rapidly increasing, and frequently the 
restrictions or embargoes under these 
orders are made effective irrespective 
of whether the plants or plant prod- 
ucts concerned in any shipment are 
determined by inspection or otherwise 
to actually carry the insect or disease 
feared. With the multiplication of 
these restrictions and embargoes, the 
board foresees a condition where the 
interstate movement of plants and 
plant food and other products may be 
so obstructed as to cause great harm 
both to the producing and to the cop- 
suining interests of practically every 
state in the Union. 


Auburn Rose Society 

At a recent meeting of the Auburn, 
N. Y., Rose and Floral Society twenty- 
one new members were elected. An 
interesting feature of the meeting was 
an exhibition of this year’s garden 
catalogues. The secretary, ©. &G. 
Adams, also exhibited “A Home Gar- 
den Illustraied Scrap Book,’ contain- 
ing half-tones in colors of flowers and 
roses growing in his garden, the pic 


agi tures being made up from last year's 


catalogues. The idea was put forth 
that such a scrap book may prove of 


Hmuch value to home garden makers. 


In addition to the pictures, it may con- 
tain notes of cultural interest, and 
provides an interesting way of using 


ithe fine illustrations in discarded cat- 
4 alogues. 


Garden Club of America 

The Garden Club of America will 
hold its annual meeting April 23-25, 
with the James River Garden Club, Rich- 
mond, Va., as hostesses. The Garden 
Club of America will hold an exhibi- 
tion of paintings and sculpture at the 


| Ferargil Galleries, 607 Fifth Ave., New 


York City, from November 14 to De 
cember 2. A prize is to be offered for 
the best photograph of garden statt- 
ary which is already standing in the 
gardens of club members, the award 
being made for the statue showing the 
best placement. 


American Iris Society 

At the meeting of the directors of 
the American Iris Society on March 
21, 1924, discussion centered upon the 
importance of regulating the introduc 
tion of novelties and the even greatet 
importance of giving almost 
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ate official recognition to such vari- 
eties as prove worthy. 

Dr. Gleason of the New York Botan- 
ical Garden reported plans for the re- 
arrangement of the 900 varieties in 
the present Iris test garden that will 
lead to the development of two plant- 
ings, one in alphabetical arrangement 
for purposes of identification, the other 
according to color in order to show 
the value of Irises for display. 

The publication of four bulletins 
each year is strongly advocated, and 
Bulletin 10, “Irises for the Beginner,” 
is to be reissued for general sale. This 
illustrated booklet of some sixty pages 
is planned to answer all the odd ques- 
tions of the amateur gardener and 
will be sent free to each new member. 
A bulletin on Beardless Irises is in 
preparation, and it is hoped that the 
new Iris Society of England will ac- 
cept an invitation to contribute ar- 
ticles for a special issue to be pub- 
lished later in the year. , 

The American Iris Society now has 
700 members in this country and 
abroad, and the policy of co-operating 
in many local exhibitions each year 
and of restricting expenditure largely 
to the publication of bulletins has 
made for a gradual but steady growth. 
The dues are $3.00 a year and anyone 
interested in Irises is eligible to mem- 
bership. 


Carnation Judging Competition 

A team of three students represent- 
ing the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College was the winner of an inter- 
collegiate Carnation judging competi- 
tion staged at the Spring Show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 
Boston on March 28. Other institu- 
tions represented were the Connecticut 
Agricultural College and the Rhode 
Island State College. 


E. 8S. Carpenter of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College was the in- 
dividual winner of the competition 
with two first and three second places 
to his credit. R. N. Seymour of the 
Connecticut Agricultural College was 
second in the individual scorings, win- 
ning two first places and one second 
Place. All judging was done by the 
scale of points of the American Car- 
nation Society. 


It is an interesting fact that the 
three teams were in charge of gradu- 
ates of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College: Connecticut, R. H. Patch, 
1911; Rhode Island, ©. E. Wildon, 


1916; Massachusetts, C. L. Thayer, 
1913. 


GARDEN ROSES 





How to Plant, Prune and Cultivate Them for Best 
Results 


Most of the Rose planting done in 
the spring is with dormant plants, but 
there need be no hesitation about us- 
ing potted plants. Some experts be- 
lieve that best results are obtained by 
using potted Roses, but that is a ques- 
tion which seems to be in dispute. 
There is much advantage in preparing 
a Rose bed in the autumn, but if the 
work is not done then, the ground 
should be spaded deeply enough so 
that a liberal quantity of manure can 
be placed so far below the roots that 
they will not reach it until they have 
made considerable growth. The roots 
of the Rose plants should be trimmed 
if there are any broken ends, and the 
holes should be made large enough so 
that the roots will not be cramped. 
The plants will give a much better 
crop of flowers if the roots are spread 
out so as to cover a wide area than 
if cramped into small holes. 

If the soil is heavy, sift a little sand 
over the roots and then fill in with 
soil, treading it down firmly. It is a 
pretty good plan to pour a pailful of 
water into each hole when it has been 
partly filled, the purpose being to 
carry thejearth into all of the inter- 
stices of the roots. If the soil is not 
very rich, an abundance of bone meal 
worked into the ground around the 
plants will help to give them a good 
start. Soot, wood ashes and plaster 
are all valuable in the Rose garden. 
As a rule, early planting is advisable, 
but it is better to plant rather late in 
gardens which are likely to be wind 
swept. Hard, drying winds play havoc 
with newly planted Roses, unless they 
are cut back very hard. 

It is extremely important when set- 
ting out Roses that the roots shall not 
be allowed to dry out. If necessary, 
they cam be kept in a pail of water or 
dipped in thin mud, so as to form a 
coating over them. 

Roses which arrive badly dried out 
should be stood, root and branch, in 
a pail of water for several hours un- 
til they become plump again, or else 
buried*in moist earth. Plants which 
would otherwise die can sometimes be 
saved in this way. Good plants which 
cannot be planted immediately should 
be heeled in, that is, placed at an angle 
close togéther in the soil, with the 
roots thoroughly covered. 

Dormant Roses should be cut back 





as soon as they go into the ground. 
Pot-grown Roses need not be trimmed 
at all until the first blooms are cut. 
Pruning is always done close above 
an eye, with a clean slanting cut, pref- 
erably with a sharp knife, and, of 
course, the eye should be on the side 
where a new branch is desired. 


As a rule the hardest pruning should 
be given the weakest plants, and only 
a few eyes need be left. There are ex- 
ceptions to this rule, however. Some 
Roses, if pruned hard, will give very 
few flowers. Gruss an Teplitz is an 
example. This is probably the best 
bedding. Rose in existence, and also 
the best for hedge purposes, but it 
should be cut very sparingly. Her 
Majesty, Margaret Dickson, Hugh 
Dickson, Maman Cochet, Safrano, La 
France, and Frau Karl Druschki are 
among the well-known garden Roses 
which resent the free use of the 
shears. Light pruning of many Roses 
will give a greater number of flowers 
but poorer in quality and with shorter 
and weaker stems than when the cut- 
ting is harder. 


George C. Thomas, Jr., gives this as 
a general working rule: “Prune the 
strongest varieties to five buds or eyes, 
about six to ten inches on the main 
strong canes, the small, weaker canes 
being cut to three or four eyes, about 
six inches.” If there is any doubt 
about the way in which a Rose will 
act, it is better to cut high at first, 
cutting lower later in the season if 
results seem to warrant doing so. Of 
course, in many gardens winter weath- 
er does much of the pruning, and 
spring work consists largely of sal- 
vaging what is left. 

More or less pruning can be done 
all through the season, as the flowers 
are cut and some pruning is necessary 
to keep the bushes well shaped and 
to induce the production of flowering 
wood. These remarks apply in gen- 
eral to plants that are well estab- 
lished. Dormant plants when set out 
should be cut back to three eyes on 
good wood, and one eye on weak 
wood. Much less cutting is required 
for the Rugosas, Austrian Briers, the 
new Grootendorst, Rosa Hugonis and 
similar tall growing species. Such 
Roses demand only the removal of 
the dead wood and whatever thinning 
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is required to prevent the crowding of 
the branches. Hard cutting of such 
Roses will always force a new growth 
‘of wood and reduce the number of 
blooms. 

Mrs. Harriett R. Foote, of Mar- 
blehead, Mass., who is known as one 
of the most successful Rose growers 
in the East, gives in the American 
Rose Annual for 1924 succinct and 
pertinent suggestions for planting and 
cultivating Roses. They are as fol- 
lows: 


In general I find that best results 
come from: 

Sunny exposure and freedom from 
roots and overhang of trees. 

Deep trenching, to 2 to 4 feet, ac- 
cording to the condition of the soil, 
whether of sand, gravel, clay, or loam. 
(Good drainage must be obtained both 
for summer drought and winter over- 
flow.) 

Cow manure and plenty of it. 

Beds not over 5% feet in width. 

Best plants obtainable, budded low 
on the best stock. Those in our Dev- 
ereaux garden are on Brier roots— 
alas! not now obtainable in this coun- 
try. Cheap plants and own-root Roses 
I do not use, except the latter for a 
few very vigorous sorts. 

Firm planting and keeping the bud 
an inch under the ground. 

Long pruning. The art of pruning 
must be learned from’ experience. 
Roses are very individual and need 
individual treatment. 

Plenty of water; more use of the 
hose than sprays. (Keeping plants 
vigorous wards of disease.) 

Much tilling of the soil; once or 
twice a week at least. An English 
scuffle hoe is best for this purpose. 

Covering in winter with leaves or 
loam. 











SHRUBS 


The Rhodora 
The Rhodora (Rhododendron Cana- 


dense) is a native American shrub 
which has long had a place in poetry 
and literature, but which is largely 
neglected in gardens. It is not par- 
ticularly useful in the shrub garden, 
but is likely to grow in favor with 
the growing popularity of rock gar- 
dens, as it is proving a very useful 
plant, and is among the first of the 
shrubs to bloom in the spring. The 
Rhodora is extremely hardy, and sel- 
dom fails to cover itself with rosy- 
purple flowers having unusually long 
stems. It blooms, of course, before 
its leaves appear, and a small group 
in a rockery makes a very pleasant 
April picture. When planting it, how- 
ever, the gardener should remember 
that it likes a cool soil and that it 
thrives rather better in partial shade 
than in an exposed situation. The 
only dressing which it needs is a mulch 
of leaf mold in the fall. 








Azalea Vaseyi 


Garden makers are beginning to rea- 
lize that some of their native Azaleas 


A GHENT AZALEA IN BLOOM. 


are fully the equal of any imported 
plants, so far as ornamental uses are 
concerned. Azalea (Rhododendron) 
Vaseyi deserves especial consideration 
because it is the most profuse bloom- 
er of all the native species. Its hand- 
some white, pink, and sometimes deep 
rose-colored flowers usually appear by 
the end of April and last well into 
May, coming, of course, before the 
foliage. But the plant looks well alf 
through the summer, having a very 
light, airy appearance, and in the ay- 
tumn takes on a fine, deep crimson 
hue as the leaves turn. 


Ghent Azaleas 


American Azaleas are far too little 
known, and, in ignorance of their value 
and beauty, resource is made to the 
so-called Ghent Azaleas—a race of 
enchanting hybrids, but short-lived, in- 
differently hardy and not well suited 
to the climate of New England. These 
Ghent Azaleas are an admixture of 
the American species with the A. lu- 
teum, the Pontic Azalea, a tender spe- 
cies from Asia Minor. Where the 
blood of the American Azaleas pre- 
dominates the plants are hardy, and 
no shrubs can be more wondrously 
beautiful in blossom or more delight- 
fully fragrant. South of New York 
they are splendid garden plants. 
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The Corylopsis 

The Corylopsis is a member of the 
Witch-hazel family, and among the very 
early flowering shrubs. The drooping 
spikes of fragrant yellow flowers ap- 
pear before the leaves. Unfortunately 
these shrubs, which come from China 
and Japan, are not as hardy in New 
England as one might desire, the flow- 
er buds often being destroyed by the 
late frosts. Occasionally, however, the 
plants make a fine burst of bloom, 
even in the colder sections, and fur- 
ther south they can be depended upon 
to flower every year. This ought to 
prove one of the most desirable of 
shrubs for the Middle Atlantic States 
and the states south, and also for Cali- 
fornia, where it may be expected to 
bloom in mid-winter. 





THE BEARBERRY 





A charming plant too much neglect- 
ed in gardens is the Bearberry (Arc- 
tostaphylos Uva-ursi). With its long, 
slender, trailing, leafy stems rising 
only a few inches above the soil, its 
dark foliage and creeping habit, it is 
one of the very finest evergreen 
ground covers that we have. It is 
absolutely hardy, being native not 
only of the colder parts of this coun- 
try and of Canada but also of north- 
ern Asia and northern Europe. Vis- 
itors to Cape Cod cannot fail to have 
seen in the neighborhood of Truro 
large sandy areas completely covered 
with this plant. Its tiny white or 
pinkish urn-shape flowers are largely 
hidden among the inch-long, obovate, 
leathery leaves, but its rich red fruit 
is plainly visible in the late autumn. 

This plant will grow almost any- 
where, but seems to do best when 
fully exposed. Not only does it make 
the best of ground covers but it can 
be used to great advantage in the 
tockery, for clothing banks and for 
Planting on the tops of walls. In a 
Private cemetery on Long Island it is 
used as the sole ground cover among 
the graves, and the effect is singularly 
dignified and harmonious. 

Like many other trailing plants the 
Bearberry does not transplant easily, 
at least from plants grown in the 
open, the losses frequently being 
heavy. This difficulty may be over- 
come by growing the plants in pots,— 
Which plan, by the way, ought to be 
adopted with many other plants, as, 
for instance, the smaller Cotoneasters. 
Nurserymen who adopt this method 
will have a longer planting season and 
Sve great satisfaction to their cus- 
tomers, —E. H. WILSON. 

Arnold Arboretum. 





ANNUALS 


Balsam Superflora 

Garden makers who delight in red 
flowers will be pleased with Balsam 
superfora. This Balsam is a new va- 
riety quite different in character from 
any yet offered to the public. The 
flowers are larger than those of the 
common Balsams, and are not hidden 
by the leaves to such an extent as is 
usually the case. The flowers them- 
selves are very double. If other shades 
of this new Balsam are developed, it 
is likely to become a very useful an- 
nual. Balsams are not particular as 
to soil or location. 





The Annual Lupines 

The annual Lupines are especially 
valuable flowers because they make 
very rapid growth. Flowers some- 
times appear in six weeks from the 
time seeds are planted. Although 
somewhat less vigorous in appearance 
than the perennial Lupines, they are 
almost as handsome. The colors, in- 
deed, are even more varied than those 
which appear in the perennial forms. 
It is wise to sow the seed where the 
plants are to bloom, although trans- 
planting can be done successfully if 
necessary. The annual Lupine will 
grow in rather poor soil, as it belongs 
to the class,of plants which are able 
to extract nitrogen from the air. In- 
deed, it actually improves the soil 
where it is planted. 





The Annual Mallows 

The annual Mallows or Lavateras 
are not found in many American gar- 
dens, although they are unusually use- 
ful annuals, and are plants which have 
been known for a great many years. 
The rich pink flowers resemble in ap- 
pearance the Marshmallows, but are, 
of course, much smaller. There is 
also a white variety, but it is less de- 
sirable than the pink kinds. The an- 
nual Mallows have large roots which 
burrow deeply, for which reason it is 
sometimes difficult to transplant when 
well established. It needs a good, 
rich soil to be seen at its best, but 
when grown well makes a very hand- 
some appearance. It flowers most of 
the summer, and even the foliage is 
attractive. 





FRAGRANT TULIPS 


Dear Sir: 
With regard to Mr. Auten’s re- 
marks about fragrant Tulips in your 


issue of February 15th I beg to point 
out that certain Tulips are delightful- 
ly fragrant while the great majority 
of varieties are not blessed in this way. 
The perfume of Freesias is pleasing 
to a great many people while others 
think that it is too strong. The fol- 
lowing Tulips have a mild Freesia fra- 
grance: 


Single Early Tulip De Wet. 
Single Early Tulip Fred Moore. 
Single Early Tulip Gold Finch. 
Single Early Tulip Prince de Ligne. 
Single Early Tulip Prince of Aus- 
tria. 
Single Early Tulip Thomas Moore. 
Single Early Tulip Yellow Prince. 
Breeder Tulip Don Pedro. 
Breeder Tulip Lucifer. 
Breeder Tulip Prince of Orange. 
Cottage Tulip Grenadier. 
Cottage Tulip Gesneriana Lutea. 
Cottage. Tulip La Merveille. 
So far as I know there are no fra- 
grant Darwin Tulips. 
Yours very truly, 
—H. LANGELER. 
New York City. 





THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 
OF TREE PLANTING 





The following “Ten Command- 
ments” of tree planting have been 
given by an eminent authority. It 
might be well for nurserymen to have 
them printed on slips and distribute 
them to their customers, perhaps send- 
ing them out when deliveries are made: 

1—Do not allow roots to be ex- 
posed to the sun, drying winds, or 
frosts. 

2.—Prune, with a sharp, clean cut, 
any broken or injured roots. 

3.—Have the holes large enough te 
admit all the roots without cramping. 

4—Plant in fine loam, enriched 
with thoroughly decomposed manure. 

5.—Do not allow any green, unfer- 
mented manure to come into contact 
with roots. 

6.—Spread out the roots in their nat- 
ural position and work fine loam 
among them, making it firm and com- 
pact. 

7.—Do not plant too deep. Let up- 
per roots be set an inch lower than 
before. 

8—Remove all broken branches, 
and cut back at least one-half of the 
previous year’s growth of wood. 

9—If the season lacks the usual 
rainfall, water thoroughly twice a 
week. 

10.—Cultivate. Keep soil in a dust 
mulch—cultivate. 
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ORCHID EXHIBITION 


The American Orchid Society is to 
give its first national exhibition in 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., 
May 8-11. This is to be one of the 
most notable horticultural events of 
the year, for without question the dis- 
play of Orchids will far surpass any 
similar display ever made in this coun- 
try. All the halls in the building will 
be used for the exhibition, and many 
rare plants imported from Europe will 
be shown. 





DESIGN IN THE LITTLE 
GARDEN* 


Practical Suggestions Expressed in an 
Unconventional Way 


Mr. Fletcher Steele, the well-known 
landscape architect of Boston, has a 
way of putting forth ideas which are 
a bit startling, as when in a recent 
lecture he remarked that cabbages are 
among the most ornamental of plants, 
because of their fine color, and well 
worth a place in the flower garden. 
In his new book “Design in the Little 
Garden,” Mr. Steele advances several 
propositions which will doubtless 
arouse much discussion. After de- 
scribing the changes which have taken 
place in the domestic arrangements of 
most households in the last half cen- 
tury, for example, he goes on to say: 

“So we come at last to the partial 
solution of our problem. We must 
have an attractive house-entrance on 
the street. But our living-rooms 
should open on the old despised back- 
yards now turned into gardens and 
terraces, no matter how small. The 
garage should be directly on the street, 
as is most practical and economical. 
Kitchen and service-rooms should be 
on the front, not the back of the house. 


*DESIGN IN THE LITTLE GARDEN, 
by Fletcher Steele. Published by The 
1 ie Monthly Press, Boston. Price, 


Laundry-yards should go next the ga- 
rage, toward the front. If possible, 
a high wall on the sidewalk line 
should hide them. Otherwise hedges, 
shrubberies and other screens should 
be contrived so that the public, which 
offends the individual so deeply, shall 
nevertheless have no cause for com- 
plaint. With such a scheme we may 
be content that not a foot of room 
has been wasted; that everything is 
where use and common sense would 
have it; and that finally we have 
cleared the old back-yard to make 
ready for a proper setting for our out- 
of-door life.” 

All this is well enough for the sum- 
mer months, but isn’t there a likeli- 
hood that the members of the family 
would prefer a view of the crowded 
streets in mid-winter rather than to 
look continually on a snow-filled back- 
yard. Apparently, however, this con- 
sideration doesn’t interfere at all 
with Mr. Steele’s scheme, for he goes 
on to say: 

“It is of the greatest importance 
to have the ground on the garden side 
of the house nearly as high as the 
first-floor rooms. Where the house 
must be raised above the ground for 
the sake of the cellar underneath, a 
terrace of the cellar dirt on the gar- 
den side of the house will go far to 
solve the problem. The outdoor liv- 
ing-room, whether a covered shed 
(known to architects as a loggia), a 
verandah, or a _ semi-covered arbor, 
will be an inviting feature of such a 
terrace.” 

Mr. Steele is not pleased with most 
of the boundary plantings which he 
sees in suburban towns. He calls 
them “monotonous banks of bushes 
with slightly wiggled outlines, as stiff 
as old-fashioned bed bolsters, to which 
period of artistic achievement they 
properly belong.” He finds, however, 
that they form definite if uninterest- 
ing walls of foliage, to which extent 
they are worth while, although lack- 
ing in silhouette, texture, light and 
shade. Here is the way he would 
arrange the planting: 


“Assume that a narrow boundary-— 


planting two hundred feet long is be- 
ing planned around a lawn. Plant 
one hundred trees and shrubs (far 
more—perhaps ten to twenty times 
more—than can develop to their in- 
dividual advantage). Assuming that 
a sunny area is wanted, not more than 
three trees can be permitted to grow 
large. Plant six to ten of one or at 
most two varieties. There is a perma- 
nent place for six small trees, such 
as Hawthorns, flowering Crabs, Jap- 
anese Tree-lilacs or flowering Dog- 


————— 
woods. Plant ten of one Variety, 
three of a second, and two of a thirg 
From year to year, one or more of 
the superfluous trees can be taken out, 
when they have had time to show gp. 
mistakably which will be the beg 
specimens.” 

Mr. Steele advises scattering perep. 
nials among the shrubs, using kinds 
like Cimicifuga, which appear at their 
best isolated, or clumps of Foxgloyes 
Michaelmas Daisies, or Ferns. fe 
also likes ground covers, including §¢ 
dum _ stoloniferum, Christmas Roses, 
Vinca minor and Veronica rupestris, 

It is pointed out that in the making 
of hedges most people are “cramped 
by logic.” They make hedges of one 
plant-variety only. Privet, Japaneg 
Barberry, Box, are within everybody's 
imaginative compass, while Osage Or 
ange, Japanese Quince, Buckthom, 
ete., are seen in long clipped lines 
Mr. Steele would not stop with the 
stereotyped examples. He insists that 
there are few shrubs or trees which 
will not thrive under the discipline of 
the shears, and that some of them, 
like Spiraea Van Houttei, show new 
and unexpected qualities when clipped. 
This, of course, is contrary to the ad 
vice of most landscape architects, who 
dwell on the peculiar beauty which 
lies in the grace of such shrubs when 
allowed to grow unhampered. Mr. 
Steele admits this quality, but de 
clares that with unnumbered millions 
of unpruned specimens, a few hundred 
can well be spared to make fine hedges 
here and there. He even suggests the 
use of mixed shrubs for clipped hedges 
declaring that. while they may no 
have the machine-made stiffness of 
the California Privet, they give a more 
interesting texture and are quite # 
effective otherwise. Even the Bur 
pean Beech, it seems, can be made 
part of a mixed hedge, because of its 
low growing branches. Mr. Steele 
likes the idea of clipping one side of 
a hedge next to a path while the other 
side is allowed to grow naturally, pe 
haps next to an open lawn, thus pre 
ducing a doubtle effect. 


The author introduces another nord 
suggestion when he says: “A curious 
notion prevails that sowing grass # 
the only way to cover the ground & 
cept where there are beds of shralé 
or flowers. Grass is used far mé 
than necessary. There are a host 
plants which make admirable 
covers, and many of them take no cl 
save for a little weeding. 
mouse-eared or the small-leaved Thy™ 
will thrive on a hot, dry bank € 
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——— 
rocks ; Veronica rupestris, V. ripans, 
moss-like Arenaria will quickly spread 
over good soil; mosses, moneywort 
(Lysimachia mummularia) will grow 
in shade. Where there is no need to 
walk, the possible variety of plants 
is legion. Myrtle, Pachysandra ter- 
minalis, Arenaria montana, Violets 
Ajuga reptans, Partridgeberry, Gyp- 
sophila repens, the Lycopodiums, Phlox 
subulata, Sedums, and so on, will 
thrive, some in sun, others in shade.” 

There’s no doubt about the truth of 
what Mr. Steele says when he re- 
marks: “Too many flower gardens be- 
come slave drivers; their owners nev- 
er dare sit down in them; weeds spring 
up while the back is straightening, 
and faded flowers call forever for the 
scissors.” 

His remedy for this situation lies 
in the planting of a green garden. 
Such a garden will have trees and 
shrubs which are beautiful in form 
and foliage, so planted that there will 
be pleasant variation of light and 
shadow. Flowers will not be banished 
from such a garden, but will be mere- 
ly incidental, accenting the sunshine 
or throwing the shadow into promi- 
nence. The green garden will not 
cause copious flows of perspiration, 
but will be cool and quiet, like a dim 
old room full of books, a place to live 
and think, and perhaps at times to 
dream. 

It is not to be understood that Mr. 
Steele’s book is entirely iconoclastic 
or revolutionary. There are other 
chapters which give definite and valu- 
able instructions for the laying out of 
the home grounds, the making of flow- 
er gatdens, the arranging of garden 
furniture, and, for the matter of that, 
the construction of cold frames and 
tool houses. Even in these chapters, 
however, his pungent statements and 
unconventional observations cause the 
book to stand out quite apart from 
the average rule-of-thumb manual. 





“BEST” GLADIOLI 





As Mr. W. N. Craig said in the 
April Ist issue of HORTICULTURE, 
there are no best Gladioli. Everyone 
has his favorite Gladioli, but the best 
S$ merely a matter of opinion. 

Mrs. A. H. Austin of Ravenna, 
Ohio, has given me a very choice list 
of 10 of her favorite Gladioli, although 
she states that her favorites are al- 
Ways subject to change, as new and 
opis Gladioli are introduced each 


The list of present favorites fol- 
lows: 


. 


Stanford, Jap Lady, Jenny Lind, 
ahaylor, Mona Lisa, Ruffolace, 


Maiden Blush, Mrs. Frederick C. Pe- 
ters, ‘Byron a _ Smith, Illuminator. 

One who is trying to raise the stand- 
ard of his Gladioli collection must 
constantly try out new creations. The 
following is a very interesting list of 
very promising fairly new ones: Mrs. 
Frederick C, Peters, Ethelyn, Jenny 
Lind, Gold, Richard Diener, Pola 
Negri, Geraldine Farrar, Rose Ash, 
Fern Kyle, Marie Kunderd, Purple 
Glory, Crusader, Pink Wonder, Diana, 
Henry C. Goehl, Giant Nymph, Mau- 
rice Field, Tiffany, Mrs. William E. 
Clark, Sunnymede, Stanford, Marietta, 
Mrs. F. Morton, Claremont, Fortuna, 
Illuminator, Elizabeth Tabor (very 
early), Rembrandt, Souvenir; Ming 
Toy, Sovereign, Henry Ford, (Giant 
Myrtle; Sulphur Frills, Primulinus 
Primadonna, Sweetheart /(Prim.), Or- 
ange Queen (Prim.). 

A number of very beautiful creations 
have in recent years appeared in New 
England that are hardly known yet 
in California, and vice versa. When 
the symposium votes of the American 
Gladiolus Society are tabulated next 
fall it should be of great interest to 
study the percentages given to the old 
and to the newer Gladioli. 


—WM. EDWIN CLARK. 
Sunnymede, Sharon, Mass. 





GLADIOLUS “E. G. HILL” 





The new Gladiolus E. G. Hill, one 
of A. E. Kunderd’s creations, met with 
much favor last year, proving particu- 
larly satisfactory as a cut flower. The 
color of this Gladiolus is clear, creamy 
pink, with rose edges. It has strong 
spikes and good foliage. This variety 


NEW PINK GLADIOLUS. 








is of medium height, and seems to be 
very vigorous in growth. It is a fair 
propagator, but does not make corm- 
lets fast enough to result in a low 
price, so that as yet it is rather ex- 
pensive because scarce. Those who 
have grown it, however, believe that 
it is one of the most promising of the 
newer pink kinds. 





THE CILICIAN FIR 





(Cover Illustration) 





In the first half-dozen Firs best 
suited for the climate of New England 
must be placed Abies cilicia. This 
fine evergreen is pyramidal in habit 
and is densely clothed with branches 
which are horizontally disposed, with 
the apices inclined upward. The leaves 
are bright lustrous green on the upper 
side and white below, forming a pleas- 
ing contrast. It grows well in the 
Arnold Arboretum, where vigorous 
trees 50 feet tall, with branches sweep- 
ing the ground, may be seen. The 
finest specimens of this Fir that I 
know are at Warren, R. I., on the 
estate of the late Dr. George Hall, of 
illustrious memory, where magnificent 
trees over 80 feet tall are flourishing. 

This Fir is native of the mountains 
of Asia Minor and northern Syria, 
where it grows associated with the 
Cedar of Lebanon. It is one of the 
many trees which thrive better in 
eastern North America than in the 
softer climate of Great Britain. Here 
it is absolutely hardy, whereas in Eng- 
land it is frequently injured by late 
spring frosts. 

—E. H. WILSON. 

Arnold Arboretum. 





COMING EVENTS 





Boston, Mass., oe A 8-11. Exhibition 
of the American Orchid Society at Hor- 
ticultural Hall. 


Boston, Mass., June 7 and 8. Annual 
Rhododendron, Azalea and Iris Exhibi- 
tion of the Massachusetts Horticultur- 


al Society at Horticultural Hall. 


Boston, Mass., June 21 and 22. An- 
nual Peony Exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society at Hor- 
ticultural Hall. 

Boston, Mass., June 28 and 29. An- 
nual Rose, Strawberry and Sweet Pea 
Exhibition of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

Washington, D. C., May 21. Annual 
meeting of the American Iris Society. 

New York City, May 16, 17 and 18. 
May Exhibition of the Horticultural 
Society of New York. 

Richmond, Va., April 23-25. Annual 
gem: of the Garden Club of Amer- 
ca. 

San Francisco, Cal., April 25 and 26. 
Exhibition of the California Spring 
Blossom and Wild Flower Association 
at the Palace Hotel. 

Washington, D. C., April 26-29. An- 
nual meeting of the Woman's National 
Farm and Garden Association at the 
Washington Hotel. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 

















I wonder if Charles E. Walker, of 
Paterson, N. J., has really found a 
method by means of which the more 
erratic and undependable Dahlias can 
be carried through the winter. As all 
Dahlia growers know, there are some 
bulbs which wither and dry up in 
spite of the utmost care. These are 
likely to be the long thin tubers, al- 
though some varieties with fatter tu- 
bers are also hard to winter. Mr. 
Walker’s method consists in coating 
the Dahlia tibers with paraffin wax, and 
he describes it briefly in the current 
number of the Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Dahlia Society. It seems that he 
began trying this experiment last fall, 
and has just learned the result. He 
found that when the paraffin wax was 
used cool, it adhered well to the tubers, 
and yet came off without great diffi- 
culty. When used hot, however, it 
stuck worse than wall paper. When 
the temperature is warm, the paraffine 
is almost white when the tubers or 
clumps are taken out in the spring. 
When used too hot, the coating is 
colorless and looks like varnish. 

The plan was tried of dipping whole 
clumps and dividing the clumps be- 
fore the work was done. In some 
cases the tubers were dipped and in 
others they were coated over with a 


brush, the paraffin wax being kept 
away from the necks and stalks in 
every instance. The plan proved a 
success, regardless of the method used 
for applying the paraffin wax, so long 
as the material was used cool. 

Some pot roots were left in the pots 
and soil and plunged in melted paraffine. 
They also came through the winter in 
good shape, as the paraffine closed the 
pores of the pots and stopped evapora- 
tion. Mr. Walker remarks: “The 
small pot roots were like a Dahlia 
judge’s head—solid ivory.” I take it, 
however, that this remark is entirely 
humorous. If it should be taken oth- 
erwise, Mr. Walker will have an un- 
comfortable experience, I imagine, 
when his flowers are shown in competi- 
tion the coming season. 

Joking aside, the paraffin wax experi- 
ment seems to-have proved successful 
enough to warrant further attention 
on the part of other growers. Per- 
haps it will solve the difficulty which 
so many of us have experienced of 
wintering Dahlias like J. B. Smith and 
Geisha. 





The past two or three years have 
seen a remarkable revolution in the 
staging of flower shows. Formerly the 
individual blooms were given most at- 


THE NEW IDEA IN FLOWER SHOW ARRANGEMENT AS CARRIED OUT AT THE 
MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE EXHIBITION. 





tention. Now the aim is for a mags 
effect. Results are both good and 
bad. Judges find it very much more 
difficult to compare entries when they 
are scattered about the hall than whey 
arranged in collective groups on ta. 
bles. Then, too, many enthusiasts 
visit a show for the purpose of study- 
ing the particular varieties in which 
they are interested rather than to en. 
joy the general effect. Nevertheless, 
the majority of persons who attend 
the shows are amateurs to whom a 
well arranged general grouping makes 
a stronger appeal than the convention- 
al arrangement of flowers in vases, 

In any event, it is mot at all likely 
that there will ever be a return to the 
old-fashioned type of flower show, al- 
though there may be some readjust- 
ment for the benefit of the more ad- 
vanced gardeners who are concerned 
with distinct varieties. Even the col- 
leges are teaching their students now to 
set up shows along the new lines, and 
the first exhibit of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, which was held 
in March at Amherst, was a remarka- 
ble example of what can be done in 
transforming a hall into a bower of 
beauty. Indeed, the arrangement of 
this show is one which might be stud- 
ied with profit by all persons who are 
planning spring exhibitions in the fu- 
ture. 

One of the rooms in the horticul- 
tural building was converted into a 
garden. A background of Junipers 
lined the walls, making an enclosure. 
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On one side of the garden was a nat- 
gral planting of Forsythia and Pussy 
Willows, with an underplanting of 
tall Nephrolepis Ferns. In front was 
a grass bank in which Crocus, Grape 
Hyacinths, Glory-of-the-Snow, French 
Buttercups, Narcissus Barri conspicuus, 
Pansies and table Ferns were natural- 
jzed. Bearded Iris and hybrid Colum- 
bines were clumped at the sides. 

The remainder of the garden con- 
sisted of a long bed with a background 
of Genistas, and was a mass of Hya- 
cnths, Tulips, and Narcissi in variety. 
Primula malacoides was effectively 
ysed among the bulbs. 





It is rather curious to find that while 
the New England states have gone 
through the winter without any severe 
losses in gardens and shrub borders, 
states further south have suffered 
severely. The March bulletin of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden says that 
very heavy damage has been done in 
St. Louis and vicinity. Hedges of 
yatious kinds and Roses have been 
especially hard hit. It seems that in 
St. Louis California Privet has been 
planted almost exclusively for hedge 
purposes, as it thrives in practically all 
soils, is not affected by smoke, and 
is fairly hardy. The past winter, how- 
ever, these hedges have been frozen 
badly, as a result, not so much be- 
cause of a very low temperature, as 
because of sudden and _ unusual 
changes. In six days in December the 
temperature dropped from 70 degrees 
above zero to 11 degrees below, and 
ata time when the earth was not pro- 
tected by a blanket of snow. It may 
be that similar experiences will be re- 
ported from other sections. 

About the only feasible practice to 
Moptunder such circumstances is to 
tthe hedge back close to the ground. 
g shears are preferable, but saws 
i@ used if necessary. Only part 
edge may have been frozen, but 
E should be cut back, for other- 
Me there will be uneven growth 

i will persist for many years. 
M8 true in Missouri, as it is in 
gland, that the roots of Cali- 
la Privet are seldom killed in even 
boldest winters, and that as a rule 
lMdges are all the better for the 
mg which freezing necessitates. 
n branches may be readily 
Rished from those which are 
because they turn brown or 
all the way through and be- 
iveled. 
am not mistaken, California 
being gradually overtaken 
Japanese Barberry as a hedge 
“there are some persons, how- 
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ever, who do not understand that the 
Japanese Barberry does not carry 
wheat rust, and, therefore, is not to 
be looked upon with the same dis- 
trust as the common Barberry. It is 
true that the Japanese Barberry is 
rather slow growing, but in time it will 
reach a height of four or five feet, and 
it does not require nearly as much 
shearing as Privet. Moreover, it has 
the advantage of being ornamental in 
winter, because of its fine red berries. 





SEEDING THE LAWN 





Right Kind of Seed Most Important— 
Home Mixing Described 





Ways and means of establishing 
new lawns or of rejuvenating old lawns 
are matters of much interest to many 
householders at this season of the year, 
and seed analysts at the New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station, at 
Geneva, are sounding a warning 
against the dangers of poor lawn grass 
mixtures. The battle is half won in 
making a good lawn with the use of 
clean, vigorous seed mixtures, contain- 
ing the right kind of grasses for lawn 
seeding. 

Many mixtures have been placed on 
the market as lawn grass mixtures 
which, upon examination at the seed 
laboratory, have been found to con- 
tain a high percentage of chaff and 
dirt and many kinds of weed seeds, 
and to be made up quite largely of 
grasses entirely unsuited for lawn pur- 
poses. Such mixtures are usually sold 
in five and ten cent stores, and else- 
where, in pasteboard boxes,. holding 
seven ounces or less, in order to evade 
the terms of the seed law, which re- 
quires a statement as to the composi- 
tion of grass mixtures sold in quanti- 
ties of eight ounces or more. 

Lawn grass seeds should be pur- 
chased pure or in the unmixed state 
from reliable seed dealers in order to 
insure that the seed is as represented. 
Buying high grade Kentucky blue- 
grass seed and redtop seed, and mixing 
them at home, or having a local seed 
dealer or seedsman mix them, at the 
rate of two to five parts bluegrass to 
one part redtop, is suggested as an 
excellent means of securing a really 
desirable general purpose lawn grass 
mixture. A small amount, one-six- 
teenth part, of white or Dutch clover 
may be added to the mixture if one 
likes clover. This mixture should be 
sown at the rate of one-half ounce 
per square yard for old lawns or one 
ounce per square yard for a new lawn 
and should be raked in lightly. 





WINTER ACONITE 





The Winter Aconite is one of my 
garden favorites, and has bloomed very 
well, indeed, this year. It is a sur- 
prise to me that so few garden makers 
know or grow it. The Winter Aco- 
nite (Eranthis hiemalis) is one of the 
earliest of the spring flowers. It is 
a tuberous rooted plant, with pretty 
yellow blossoms, surrounded by a 
whorl of shining green leaves. My 
plants bloomed this year while there 
was still snow on the ground, opening 
early in March, and kept in bloom for 
several weeks. The plants are only two 
or three inches high and accordingly 
would not make much of a show in 
summer, but are very conspicuous at 
this season. By midsummer the whole 
plant has vanished, for which reason 
Winter Aconite must be grown in a 
corner of the garden where it will 
not be disturbed by cultivation. My 
experience has been that it does not 
readily die out, and I have found that 
it can be readily propagated by divi- 
sion of the tubers in the autumn. 

—G. D. 

Fairhaven, Mass. 





PLANTING DELPHINIUMS 





There is no better time for dividing 
Delphiniums and for making new 
plantations than as soon as the plants 
start in the spring. It isn’t necessary 
to have large clumps. Three good 
crowns with a well-developed root are 
sufficient. If pot plants are put into 
the ground it is best to wash all the 
soil from the roots before they are 
planted. It is always wise to plant 
Delphiniums a little deeper than they 
stood before, as they have a tendency 
to work toward the surface. When 
one has some very small plants or new 
varieties which require a little cod- 
dling, they may be planted in pots 
and grown on in a cold frame for a 
month or so before they are set in the 
open ground. As a rule, Delphiniums 
will go for three years without divid- 
ing, but will begin to deteriorate if left 
for a longer time. It is in their third 
year, however, that they are the most 
effective. 

Seeds are readily started in spring, 
preferably in May. As they are rath- 
er slow to germinate, it is advisable 
to soak them overnight so that they 
will sprout readily. The seed beds 
should be shaded until the plants are 
up, and should never be allowed to 
dry out. It is not necessary to use 
any fertilizer in the seed beds, how- 
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ever. The plants are ready for shifting 
to flats when they have two true 
leaves. It is best not to water them, 
either in the flats or in the seed beds, 
at night, as there is danger of mildew, 
and it is most important not to use 
seed that has come from infected plants. 
Delphiniums dislike fresh manure, but 
well rotted manure may be dug into 
the ground between well-established 
plants with good results. 





IRIS PROPAGATION 


To what extent can the Bearded Iris 
be safely propagated by division? 


This question is very fully answered 
in the bulletin of the American Iris 
Society for January, and we quote 
as follows: 

“A healthy garden clump of Iris 
may remain undisturbed for five to 
ten years before refusing to flower. 
Usually 50 per cent. or more of the 
newly planted rhizomes will bloom the 
following spring and also send out 
two or more new leaf sheaves. These 
form new rhizomes and flower buds 
during late summer and fall in prepa- 
ration for the following spring. With 
ordinary good growth, both roots and 
flower stalks at least double in num- 
ber each year, and at any time new 
plants may be secured by breaking off 
and planting a piece of rhizome with 
a growing bud attached. 

“With a valuable variety it often 
pays to force growth in order to get 
many new buds, each of which, no 
matter how small the attached roots, 
or piece of rhizome, may be 
grown to salable size within a year. 
In fact, a rhizome may be cut into 
half-inch chunks showing no growth, 
the chunks kept in moist sand in a 
frame until adventitious buds develop. 
This may be done with fair success 
at any season of active growth, but 
not while the plant is in bloom. The 
flowering sheaf or growing tip does 
not send out new buds, and apparently 
a one or two-year section of the rhi- 
zome is more prolific than an older 
one, which becomes dry and almost 
lifeless. The production of flower 
stalks and especially of seed-pods 
greatly retards new growth. 





DAHLIAIZE YOUR HOME 
, with 
= DAHLIA 
al HAVEN 
Grown bulbs 
$a 


Our Catalogue for Your Address 
AHLIA HAVEN GARDEN 


10 Intervale Ave., East*Providence.!R. I. | 





THE BEST ORCHIDS FOR 
HOUSE CULTURE 


Some recent notes on this subject 
brought replies from as distant points 
as Colorado, Maryland and Michigan, 
showing that considerable interest is 
taken in the growing of Orchids in the 
home. The writer was interested to 
learn that one correspondent was flow- 
ering the yellow Cypripedium insigne 
Sanderae well, that another had success 
with Lycaste Skinneri, and that Cat- 
tleyas Trianae and Mossiae succeeded 
with another. One writer suggested 
that a short list of varieties which could 
be recommended for house culture 
might prove useful, and acting on that 
suggestion I am naming some which 
amateurs may succeed with. 

It is utterly erroneous to suppose 
that Orchids generally are of diffi- 
cult culture. Certain varieties are de- 
cidedly intractable, and need very spe- 
cial care, but there are many sorts no 
more difficult to grow than many other 
plants; in fact, when compared with 
the hard wooded plants like Ericas, 
Epacris, Boronias and others, it must 
be admitted that the latter are the 
more fussy. 

No other class of flowers have such 
astonishing keeping qualities as some 
of the Cypripediums, Cymbidiums and 
Lycastes. It is not at all unusual to 
have these retain their freshness for 
three months even in a greenhouse. 


The varieties given below are sug- 
gested for trial by any who are desir- 
ous of trying a few Orchids. It is not 
necessary to keep them indoors all the 
time; in summer they will do better 
outdoors under the shade of a tree, or 
in a cold frame if the grower owns 
one. They should be protected from 
strong sunlight, but heavy shade is un- 
desirable. In the house a position 
where the plants can have all possible 
light and yet have strong sunshine dif- 
fused is desirable, and sponging the 
foliage is most refreshing, assisting in 
controlling the few insects likely to 
trouble them. 


The terrestrial varieties, as those are 
termed which grow in the ground, 
need more water than the epiphytal, 
which are usually found in a wild state 
on trees or rocks. Thorough drainage 
composed of either clean broken 
crocks or charcoal is necessary for all 
varieties, and there is no better com- 
post than osmunda fibre cut in small 
square cubes with a sharp hatchet, all 
compost should be pressed in very 


firmly with the aid of a pointed stick 
Some fresh sphagnum moss is good 
for Dendrobiums and Odontoglossums, 


It is always safer to under-water 
rather than the reverse, and while 
flowers will last for a long time og 
many sorts, it is always best to remoye 
them after a few weeks, as they severe. 
ly tax the vitality of some varieties 
if left on too long. 

Cattleyas are the predominant Amer- 
ican Orchids. In fact many people look 
upon them as the only sorts worth 
growing. They, however, are far less 
graceful than many others. Of the Cat. 
tleyas the following can be recom- 
mended: C. labiata, flowering in au 
tumn; C. Trianae, the standard winter 
flowering sort, and C. Mossiae, a late 
spring bloomer. The Laelias are 
showy Orchids and I have seen L. an- 
ceps doing well in the home; there are 
some excellent white as well as col 
ored forms of this. 


Among the Oncidiums are some in- 
teresting varieties. The one most like- 
ly to do well is the old yellow variety 
O. flexuosum while O. splendidum is 
well worth trying also. The one time 
abundant O. varicosum Rogersii is 
scarce since Quarantine 37 went into 
force. Odontoglossums are the most 
popular Orchids abroad. Our sum- 
mers here are so warm that their cul- 
ture is more difficult, but the very 
showy “Baby Orchid,” O. grande, will 
give satisfaction in the house; it is a 
fall bloomer. 

Dendrobiums are amongst the most 
useful and satisfactory of Orchids m 
the dwelling house, and there is n0 
finer variety than the old, sweet scemt- 
ed and free blooming D. noble. ! 
have seen very good plants of this ve 
riety, and D. thyrsiflorum in New Eng- 
land homes. The first named flowers 
in early spring, while the latter carries 
its beautiful Wistaria-like racemes of 
yellow flowers into May or June. 
have previously mentioned Lycaste 
Skinneri as a wonderful keeper; it 
a winter bloomer and while a centuly 
old is still one of our best sorts. 

Last, but by no means least are the 
Cypripediums, which are perhaps the 
most easily handled of all Orchids # 
the average home. They require a 8 
supply of water all the year round. The 
old C. insigne, of which there are 
many beautiful yellow forms, 
best of the entire family to grow. 
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Strong plants, 





Photo by Harlan P. Kelsey. MOUNTAIN- LAUREL, 


ING SIZE CLUMPS, AS 


with ball 6-9 in. 


Strong: plants, with ball 9-12 in. 
Strong plants, with ball 12-18 in. 
Strong plants, with ball 18-24 in. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY 








Per Per 

$75 $6.75 $60.0 

-75 7 .00 
1.00 9.00 81.00 Clumps with ball 
1.25 11.25 102.00 Clumps with ball 
1.50 13.50 120.00 Clumps with ball 


Send for new catalog of Hardy American Plants 


Salem, Massachusetts 


Kalmia latifolia, at Arnold ‘Arboretum. 


Perhaps the most characteristic and exquisite of our Hardy American Broadleaf Evergreen Shrubs. At the 
Arnold Arboretum they are rightly used in large masses bordering the beautiful driveways and also on the hill- 
sides with a sturdy background of Hemlocks and other trees. 
bushes with the dark, shiny leaves are most ornamental the year round. 


BOXFORD-HIGHLANDS NURSERY HAS THOUSANDS OF SPLENDID BLOOM- 
WELL AS BUSHY PLANTS, SMALL AND LARGE 


Of surpassing beauty when in full bloom. yet the 





Per Per 

Each 10 100 
18-24 in. $3.00 $27.00 $240.00 
2-3 ft. 4.00 36.00 324.00 
3-4 ft. 6.00 54.00 486.00 














_ Other good and dependable sorts 


are C. Leeanum, C. villosum, C. Har- 
tisianum and C. Lawrenceanum. If 
to them is added the free flowering 
Caelogyne cristata the amateur will 
have a fairly good selection of relia- 
ble and inexpensive Orchids from 
which to choose. Every amateur 
should visit the great exhibition of the 
American Orchid Society to be held 
in Boston in May. A number of the 
Varieties named will be found there 
and thousands of others. 
—WILLIAM N. CRAIG. 
Weymouth, Mass. 





THE BEAUTY OF PERU 





A recent book by Stephen F. Ham- 
blin, director of the Harvard Botanic 
Garden, on “Man’s Spiritual Contact 
with the Landscape,” speaks of the 
beauty of the stars, the charm of 

ers, and the personality of trees. 

In visiting the countries of South 
America and sailing along the barren 
Coast of Peru, we were very strongly 
impressed by this intangible, spiritual 
Quality of the landscape. Unlike 


where we wanted time to study 

the new and interesting tropical 
Yegetation, and where the forests were 
impenetrable as those which sur- 


rounded the palace of the Sleeping 
Beauty in the Woods, Peru, especially 
as seen from the steamer, had a soft, 
tender, spiritual beauty of its own. 
Wherever gardens could be planted 
they were tended with great care, 
which almost shamed us of more fa- 
vored lands. For in lands where it 
seldom or never rains it is no easy 
matter to keep vines and flowers about 
one’s home. 

Admirable was the energy of the 
director of the Bethlehem Steel Works 
at Croce Grande, where on the bar- 
ren rocks he had kept green trees 
around his home. Yet Peru does not 
depend for its beauty on any work of 
man, but on the softness of its effects 
of atmosphere. Would that I might 
make others see the effects of opaline 
and amethystine lights shading into 
soft grays, deepening into blue and 
purple, and all so soft and exquisite. 
Behind this beauty were the hard and 
barren rocks, but over them was this 
soft and varying atmosphere, as if 
_God had breathed upon the mountains 
and caused them to be beautiful. As 
we sailed along the coast this com- 
mand was recalled: “And He said 
unto them, ‘Come and see,’ and they 
came and saw where He dwelt.” 

Soon the coming of our springtide 


will be making our northern climes 
beautiful with the swelling of the buds, 
the feathery green of the new leaves, 
and the exquisite spring flowers. Sure- 
ly after the brown trees and dried 
grass of the winter this Easter greet- 
ing will make us realize the spiritual 
charm of our own landscape and that 
the Great Spirit has made beautiful 
the world in which we live. 
—M. R. CASE. 
Hillcrest Gardens, Weston. 
April 7, 1924. 





THE SANSEVIERIA 





There is always a demand for house 
plants which will endure neglect and 
yet make a good appearance through- 
out the winter. Usually the Aspidistra 
is considered the only plant that will 
satisfy these demands. That is be- 
cause the Sansevieria has never been 
popularized to the extent which it de- 
serves. 

Sansevieria zeylanica is a remark- 
able plant, with stiff, swordlike leaves, 
pointing upward, and a constitution 
which enables it to live and grow in 
a dark corner or a cool hall or a heat- 
ed living room. It does not mind gas, 
dust or soot, and will go longer with- 
out moisture than any other race of 
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plants in cultivation except the Cacti. 
It is true that it lacks the grace of 
Ferns and the stateliness of Palms, but 
it is quite as decorative as the Aspidis- 
tra and for that matter the Screw Pine 
(Pandanus Veitchii), both of which 
are common. 

In spring the plant produces plumy 
spikes of white flowers, but it is only 
for its foliage that the Sansevieria is 
grown. This species is green marked 
with white, the degree of markings 
varying with different plants. 





PROPAGATING DRACAENAS 


It is a common practice in propa- 
gating Dracaenas and Cordylines, to 
cut up the stems in pieces, two or 
three inches long, and place them in 
a propagating bed, covering lightly 
with sand. In the course of a few 
weeks they may be expected to make 
sprouts and develop plants. The stem 
itself may develop roots, and the whole 
thing be taken up and potted. In case 
the sprout does not make roots for 
itself it may be cut off at the base, 
placed in the propagating bed, and 
started over again. Such as these 
usually make the neatest plants. 

The stems of Dracaena fragrans are 
imported for propagating purposes and 
split through the middle, lengthwise, 
using two surfaces for sprouts, with 
equally good results. There is no rea- 
son why this could not be done in every 
case. Varieties of D. terminalis, indi- 
visa, Haageana, and probably some 
others, make tuberous growths at the 
base of the stems. These, also, can 
be cut up and developed into plants, 
in the same way as stems. 

—T. D. HATFIELD. 

Wellesley, Mass. 





7 SUPERB DAHLIAS $1.00 
One strong root of seven different vari- 
eties, all named and labeled, for $1.00, 


postpaid. 
12 Superb Dahlias of different types and 
colors, not labeled, for $1.00, postpaid. 


Catalogue on request 


H. GILL 
Colonial Gardens - Coatesville, Pa. 


GLADIOLUS OFFERS 


$1 EACH, POSTPAID 
C. 24 large-flowering bulbs, mixed 
D. 18 different Exhibition Varieties 
Special offers for March are still good 
Catalog of XXXX varieties at moderate prices 
THOMAS M. PROCTOR 
Wrentham, Mass, 
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ROSES 


All sturdy, field-grown, 2-year 
stock. Columbia, Radiance, Ophe- 
lia, Butterfly, Hadley, Sunburst. 
and other desirable varieties. 3 
for $1.00, 12 for $3.00, postpaid. 


R. J. GIBBINS Mt. Holly, N. J. 








SEABROOK NURSERIES 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Propriztor 
On the Famous Lafayette Highway, Seabrook, N. H. 


Telephone Newburyport 1263-2 


PREPAID PRICES—STOCK GUARANTEED TRUE TO 
NAME—PROMPT DELIVERIES 


Choicest 


— ALL BULBS 1% UP IN SIZE — 


Each Dozen 

A. B. Kunderd 3 .40 $4.50 
Alice Tiplady -10 
(D) American Beauty - 
‘25 


Dorothy McKibbin 
Elf 


E, J. Shaylor 
Eugene Lefebore 
Evelyn Kirtland 
FLORA 

GOLD 

Golden Measure 
Golden Glory 
Gretchen Zang 
Halley 

Herada 

Jenny Lind 
Jewell 

Joe Coleman 
Kunderd Glory 
Le Mar. Foch 
Lilly White 
Louise 


Mixture of 100 Blooming Size Bulbs, 1 inch up, $2.00 


For planting Stock and Bulblets of these and other varieties 
Send for Complete List 





g Vlav-a-Jook, 


(GARDENS 
$O BILLERICA, MASS. 


GEORGE L. FISH 


DAHLIA SPECIALIST and 
GLADIOLI ENTHUSIAST 

















“Oh! the Spring Time is coming 
And the merry month of May. 
Soon the Meadows will be bloom- 

ing 
With the Flowers fresh and 
gay.” 
Which reminds us that it is time 
to plant Iris. 
Satisfied customers are our best 
advertisements. See what came 
in this morning's mail — March 
5th: 
“Away down off the West 
Coast of Florida on an island 
in the Gulf of Mexico, I have 
heard praises of your Iris, 
Peonies and Phlox. As I am 
a flower lover I am asking for 
a copy of your catalogue. 
Mrs. eeee88 
Georgetown, Florida. 
“Jie who serves best profits most” | 


Geo. N. Smith 


167 Cedar Street 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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Gladioli 


Each Dozen 
LOVELINESS $ .10 d 
Mary Pickford 

Mr. Mark 

MRS, F. C. PETERS 
Mrs. F. Pendleton 
Mrs. H. E. Bothin 
Mrs. Dr. Norton 
Mona Lisa 

Myra 

Orange Glory 

oO. W. Halliday 
Peace 

Pink Wonder 
Prince of Wales 
PURPLE GLORY 
Rev. Ewbank 
Red-White-Gold 
ROSE ASH 

Rose Glory 
Scarlano 

Schwaben 

T. T. Kent 

War 

White Glory 

White Wonder 

1910 Rose 





‘Have A Hobby 
Grow Some Glads’ 


Surplus Bulbs from a 
Hobby Garden ; 
18 Horticulture Special No. 1 $1 
bulbs, extra good varieties Ri 
50 Horticulture Special No. 2 
bulbs, a rainbow of color 
HORTICULTURE EXTRA 
100 SPECIAL NO. 3 $1 
bulbs, many of them high- : 
priced varieties. An excellent mi 
A list of named varieties on request ~ 


Oz S. Irvi Availabi 
Meise” a 
Brockton, Mass. 
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| GLADIOLI PLANTING STOCK 


Price per 100 D 
' No. 5 No. 6 1000 
America 40c 35¢ 
Brenchleyensis 40c 
Chicago White 60c 
Crackerjack 40c 
Halley 50c 
Independence 40c 
Mrs. Francis King 50c 
Principine _ 60c 
Panama 60c 
Schwaben 60c 
Scarsdale 60c 
Yellow Hammer 60c 
Primulinus Hybrids 35c 
Orders of $1.00 or over 
Less than $1.00 add 10c 

Retail Price List of Gladioli, Dahlias and 

Perennials on request 


HENRY ENGEL 
R. No. 1, Finleyville, Pa. 
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North River Farms ““size2"* Dahlias 


Having decided to discontinue the growing of Dahlias 
go that we may have more time for the growing and 
hybridizing of GLADIOLI, we are closing out our 
stock of Dahlias at the following extremely low prices: 


Current Our Special 


Type Price Price Each Doz. 

Achievement Col. $ .35 $ .15 $1.50 
American Beauty D. .50 25 2.50 
Cuban Giant Ss. .30 15 1.50 
Dorothy Peacock S. Plants Only’ .15 
Daffodil Col. Plants Only .25 
Rabe Ruth H.C. Plants Only -75 
Florence Finger D. 1.50 1.00 
Geo. H. Mastic P. 1.00 75 

. Walters D. -75 -50 
Golden Eagle C. .50 .25 2.50 
Gen’l Rosalie Jones H.C. Plants 35 
Henry Maeir D. -50 -25 2.00 
India Cen. -75 .50 
King of Autumn D. -75 .25 2.25 
La Favorita Cc. 1.75 1.00 10.00 
Mrs. E. L. Hathaway P. -50 .35 
Mrs. Jesse Seal P. 1.00 -75 
Mrs. Jack Green P. 75 .50 
Ninigrit ee .50 .40 
Pacific D. -75 25 2.50 
Pride of Ansonia D. -50 75 
Shielikoff D. Plants Only 1.00 
Star of Washington D. 1.50 -75 
Senorita D. Plants Only 1.50 ; 
Seabright D. .50 -20 2.00 
Sunset Pom. 35 25 
Sister Theresa D. Plants Only .50 
Tango z. .75 35 
Tyrell Austin Pp. 1.50 75 
Washington City H.C. Plants Only .50 
Verna Thompson P. Plants Only -50 


Mixed Dahlias -10 1.00 

Prices quoted are for good, strong divisions, and at the prices 
quoted per single bulb they will be delivered Postpaid anywhere 
the Parcel Post will carry them. 

Prices per Dozen include delivery anywhere within the 1’, 
2”, or 3” Zones. 

If interested in larger quantities write for special prices on 
the entire lot of any variety. 

If you are interested in Gladioli, write for Price List 

sao 1 Tel. 58-2 Marshfield 
NORTH RIVER FARMS - - = Marshfield, Mass. 

















1. ANEW VERBENA “MA YFLOWER” 


wagnificent new hardy annual. Exquisite pink of the 
8 found in the Trailing Arbutus. The fragrant 
| flowers are double the size of any other variety. Use- 
fe for cutting. The blooms remain perfect for a long 

_ Showy in large beds or borders, as the plants 
are completely covered with flowers throughout the 
deli and early Autumn. Pot-grown plants only, 
tor 190. after May first: 35c each; $3.00 for ten; $25.00 


1924 | 








Seedsmen and Nurserymen 


Sl Nerth Market Street Boston, Massachusetts 
Send for Catalogue 















BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Ask for Visit 
Rose Catalog 


Nursery 


ROSES 


This year our descriptive New Rose Catalog, revised 
and enlarged, is more complete than any rose catalog 
which we have ever offered to Rose Lovers. It is 
replete with illustrations and descriptions of the larg- 
est and most complete collection of Roses in America. 
Seventy-five varieties of Roses are portrayed in color. 

A copy of this complete Rose Catalog will be mailed 
to those who intend to plant roses. 

We grow and have ready for delivery several hun- 
dred thousand rose plants in several hundred vari- 
eties. All are two-year-old, low-budded, field-grown 
plants. 

In our 500 acres of Nursery, we grow everything 
for the complete planting of every style of garden. 
Please let us have your list of wants for prices. 


Ask for our Catalog of Hardy Old-fashioned Flowers. 


Nurserymen and Florists 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 
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Kills Plant Insects, Scale and Mildew 
Used by Leading Gardeners 
Bbls. $90, 1-2 bbls. $50, 10 gals. $20, 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 
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KINKADE .GARDEN TRACTOR ¥¢ ||| Grow Glorious **Glads” 


and Power Lawnmower y A and be glad 


GRAND PRIZE MIXTURE 
eZ 50c a doz. — or 100 for $3.50 
Nurserymen &Lawnwork 4 i] a4 Postpaid to third zone 
a — ae Exclusive bneciens anonym imate, AC @ war) aoe Mg nn Fig the pnine 

on not overrun 2584 Uni ve. 8. \ 3 - Lowell, Mass 
—~ with competitors. Minneapolis _ Minn. i 

Crowded with opportun- eel 

ity for money-making and _____ 


ont en etme tae “MANY ARE CULLED, BUT FEW ARE CHOSEN’ 


to master under our correspondence methods. 
Diploma awarded. We assist students and grad- is Mr. Kirchhoff’s motto in selecting seedlings. So here I am with 
uates in getting started and developing their a quantity of unnamed seedlings, which are usually bought up by 
businesss. Established 1916. Write for infor- Florists to plant in their show gardens and fer which they often 
mation; it will open your eyes. Do it today. receive as high as three dollars a bulb from visitors selecting same 
American Landscape School, 74-] Newark, New York while in bloom. 

KIRCHHOFF’S SEEDLING MIXED, Per Thousand 

Bulblets and 

Nos. 1 2 3 4 5 6 No.6 Mixed 

$60 


GLAD GREETINGS $00 840 $300 $20 $15 $5 per quart 


FROM NEW ENGLAND Cash with order, please 


10 of Fischer’s Best Introductions 

Cnepuib and’ 14 bubiets of te W. E. OLMSTED 
Dr. R. T. Jackson... q ; T . P 
Harmonia Successor to W. E. Kirchhoff, Sr. Monterey, Calif, 
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i DAHLIA 
Prima Donna... 3 PINK TRIUMPHANT 
Priscilla Alden Hard to beat. Try it. It GLADIOLI 
Sunnymede - . received the highest of SALE OF SURPLUS KUNDERD 


And the exquisite orchid shad- / > 2 Merit Points in Storrs, AND DIENER VARIETIES 
ed Mrs. Frederick C. Peters J faee~=| Conn., Trial Gardens, COLLECTION 12 Bulbs, 1 
New England grown bulbs are the | 1922. Color clear Radi- all different, $ 00 

best in the world b. J ance rose pink. $10.00 labelled 


7 trade discounts. DENIS- 
Send for list of the 100 best Glads , ¥ TON’S DAHLIA GAR. 50 Bulbs, 20 varieties, $4.00 


We also specialize in Irises € labelled 
; DEN, R. D. 12, ; 
Mr. and Mrs, William Edwin Clark 29 Fos ancts Los Angeles, Raa _ 20 Bulbs, other origina- $1 1) 
Sunnymede Gardens, Sharon, Mass. tions, labelled ° 
All Bulbs catalog two to three 
times our price 
No Prims included in these col- 


lections unless desired 
 MARDT QuEmES Choice Orchids bane solane foe 
assorted and labelled, for $2.25, postpaid. HYBRIDS Cash with Order 
Also a copy of the latest edition of 
Brunt’s Garden Guide Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasse- S. A. SWIFT 
which describes hardy plants and how Cattleyas, ete. GLADIOLUS SPECIALIST 
to grow them in your garden. Woburn, Mass. 


For shipments west of the Mississippi and G. E. B ALDWIN co. 


1 ‘ 
in Canada, add 10 cents. M sack, B. ¥. 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
Box H. Montg. Co. West Point, Pa. 
. 
———— ROSENFIELD'S SUPERB PEONIES PURE 5 POC | 
wertng rees oO Superb Stock Superb Varieties 
The Orient FP ag i ag ste te NO SUBSTITUTION 


Chinese Flowering Crabs NFI 
Japanese Roseflowering Cherries a ee oe DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 


Japanese Weeping Cherries 
A. E. WOHLERT 72nd & Bedford Ave. Omaha, Neb. 125 Concord St. - Portland, Me 
The Garden Nurseries Narberth, Pa. 
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GLADIOLI — The King of Flowers 


° We specialize in preparing high-grade assortments at very rea- 
Bird Houses For Sale sonable prices for people who are not well enough acquainted with 
BLUEBIRD, ROBIN AND WREN variety names to make satisfactory selections. We give personal 
HOUSES attention to this and have been able to please many customers. We 
Bargain Offer te Start the 8 invite corresponde Our little descriptive list of about 100 varieties 
One of each kind or any 3 fo r $2.50 may prove of interest and we will gladly mail it on request. 
knock down. Worth $2.00 each, set up. F. F. & F. 0. SHEPARDSON - - MANSFIELD, MASS. 
Easily shipped and easily put together. 


Birds are a source of more pleasure than ° CRES 
anything around a place. Send order now. Packard Bird-Houses CEDAR A 


Roselawn Co. Box 501 Hudson, Ohio 1.00 h Gl di hi d D 
wh aaa were? a 101] an Uh 


Everything for 
When Writing to Advertisers b rcs a ie Booklets Free Boa 
atalogue free pblblinesen = 

Kindly Mention Address B. HAMMOND TRACY, Ise | 
Winthrop Packard Wenham, Mass. 1 = 
Wi 
A 
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i al Trees 
ROSA HYBRIDA MAX GRAF Fruit and Ornament 


This superb new trailing and climbing Rose, absolutely hardy, should 
be bought where it originated. 


Evergreans and Roses 


Send us jour list 
STRONG OUTDOOR-GROWN PLANTS, $1 EACH — 87.50 FOR 10 THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY (2. 


HITI NURSERIES, Pomfret Center, Conn. VALMSvILin, COM 
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per dozen; $75.00 per 100. 


Packing added extra at cost 


F. R. PEARSON 


Tel. Tarrytown 48 


Tarrytown 


New Golden Yellow Rose 
MRS. CALVIN COOLIDGE 


This wonderful new golden yellow rose, which we are introducing 
this season, is the best all-aruund yelluw rose that we have ever 
own. It is similar in habit to Ophelia and Mme. Butterfly, but in 
color, deep golden yellow, which deepens into a rich orange yellow 
as the flower develops. Most of the yellow roses now grown lose 
‘their color and lighten as the flower develops, but this variety deep- 
ens and is the best keeping variety after being cut that we have. 
It is splendid for corsage work, arm bouquets, and all other floral 
decorative work. ‘This variety has splendid foliage, very distinct, 
dark green, and is a remarkable producing sort. Grafted plants, 
extra heavy, 3%-inch pots, ready in May and June, $1.00 each; $10.00 






New York 
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Alexander’s Dahlias 


: be raluable cultural notes as well as complete 
alif, |W ists of Dablias, Gladioli, Peonies, Phlox and 
Iris, is free—and now is the time to send for it. 


2 Central St., East Bridgewater, Mass. 


catalog, illustrated in colors, and contain- 


J. K. ALEXANDER 
(Established 1892) 
The World’s Largest Dahlia Grower 








HEBRON HEIGHTS GARDENS 
GLADIOLI 


Le Marechal Foch, Roanoke, Bertrex, No. 5 $6, 
No. 6 $3 per M. Bulblets, 50c M, $2 per qt. 


Panama No.1 $17 No.2 $13 
Peace No. 1 $20 No.2 $16 
Halley No. 2 $14 No.3 $10 


E. Kirkland No.2 $22 No.3 $16 


Planting Stock and Bulblets % regular prices 
FRANK FRENIER - Hebronville, Mass. 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSEOTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, black, 
white fly, thrips, soft scale and most 
sap-sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vege- 


tables. 
VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root 
lice, ete., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 


Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 


MADISON, N. J. 














New England Quality, of Varieties Not So Common 


Esta (K)—Clean white, ideal for cut flowers. $2.00 per dozen. 








Epheus (K)—Large flowers, beautiful rose pink. $2.50 per dozen. 


Diana—One of the best reds today. 


$2.50 per dozen. 


For March one dozen each variety (36 bulbs), $6.00, postpaid. 
List of eighty varieties, Silver Medal Stock, sent on request. 


SAUNDERS GARDENS B.M. & M. E. Latham MANSFIELD, MASS. 














Rosalie’s Humming-Bird Feeding Flower 
A beautiful, almost indestructible, flower, 
with an attraction which keeps these tiny 
birds constantly about the border. Used 
with great success in gardens of many 
large estates. Manufactured in red. only. 


Address, BROOKWOOD 


Price $1.00. 


East River, Conn. 

















THE MASSASOIT GARDENS 
NORTH ATTLEBOROUGH, MASS. 





Gladioli 


We have thousands of Planting 
Stock at bargain prices 











esest 







———, 








—_ St., Dorchester, Mass. 














PANSY PLANTS 
Giant-Flowering Pansy plants, from seed 
planted last July. Will bloom early this 
spring. An exceptionally beautiful mix- 
ture. 45c per dozen, $3.00 per 100. Also 
Aster, Ageratum, Calendula, Celosia, Cos- 
mos, Godetia, Globe Amaranth, . Kochia, 
Larkspur, Petunia, Salvia, Snapdragon, 
Scabiosa, Portulaca, Strawflowér, Verbena, 
and Zinnia plants. Catalogue free. 


HARRY B. SQUIRES 
Hampton Bays, N. Y. 











PICEA KOYAMAI 


(New Japanese Spruce) 


A new Spruce from Japan with lustrous dark green foliage on 
spreading, ascending branches, with branchlets more or less pendent. 
It is of vigorous growth, perfectly hardy, and promises tu become 
One of the most useful additions to the list of hardy conifers that 
Japan has given to the gardens of eastern North America. 


-1% to 2 feet, $2.50 each 


2% to 3 feet, $3.50 each 


Many other new and rare plants are offered in our new Garden 
Annual, now ready. A copy will be mailed free, on request. 


R. & J. Farquhar Company 


SEEDSMEN and NURSERYMEN 
6 SOUTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 














With.every catalog we will send 
& valuable treatize on 


“How We Grow Our Dahlias” 


UPHAM’S CORNER DAHLIA 
GARDENS 
4 E Thatcher, Dahlia Specialist 





GLADIOLI 


Mixed Gladiolus of best varieties 
$5.00 per 100, 75c doz., prepaid 
Named DAHLIAS, $3.00 doz. 


Ornamental Shrubs Grape Vines 
Apple, Peach, etc. 
Ask for free Catalog 
E. E. RANDALL 


Nurseryman Reading, Maas. 





WHO WILL BE THE EARLY BIRD? 
300 Scarlano, % in., @ $1.50 per 100 
100 Scarlano, %-%, @ $2.00 per 100 
100 Scarlano, %-1 in., @ $2.50 per 100 
4000 Scarlano Bulblets for $5.00 

55 Bulbs Dr. .Norton, 1-144—The lot $2 
1100 Bulbs Dr. Norton, % in. down—The 
lot $8.00 
Prepaid—Cash with Order 
Subject to prior sale—So be prompt 
CHAS, E. HOYT 
25 Pleasant St., Danbury, Ct. 








MISH-A-MISH GARDENS 
Planting size while they last 
5 6 


Per 1000 No. 4 
America $5.00 $3.00 $2.00 
Halley 6.00 4.00 2.50 
Le M. Foch 11.00 8.00 5.00 
Panama 7.50 4.00 2.00 
Prince of Wales 12.00 8.00 5.00 
Princepine 5.00 3.00 2.00 
Schwaben 8.00 — 3.00 


F, 0. B.—No chg’s for packing 
L. L. MILARCH 
L. B.63 = Copemish, Mich. 











STAR BRAND ROSES 
every ether good hardy climber 


_ Send for our list. 
mee COMPS FQ] Wo Fcae™ 


Robert Pyle, Pres. Ast. Wastzer. Vice-Pres. 




















SURPLUS PHLOX 


Large, undivided clumps of 
R. P. Struthers, $1.00 
Large, undivided clumps of 
Richard Wallace, $1.00 
Will exchange for other varieties of Phlox 
WILLIAM M. JOHNSTON 
35 Cotton St., Newton, Mass. 
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Reliable Florists 








Worcester’s 


Shop 





Randall’s Flower Shop 
22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Tel Park 355 








BOSTON, MASS. 


THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 


226 Devonshire Street 
Member F. T. D. 














UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 
The Leading For all this 
Florist District 











David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
ef the country to 


New York City 


Write or Telegraph 
2138-2141 Broadway, 


New York 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 


@ 


426 VADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Rits-Cariten Hetel - Vanderbilt Hotel. 
Nursery. Manhasset, L. 1. 





Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 





HERE ARE THREE COLLECTIONS 
OF GLADS that will stand the acid 
test: Blue and Lavender Varieties: 
1 each Capt. Boynton, Catherina, Cor- 
ri, Louise, Mrs. Cc. Peters, Wm. 
Copeland—$3.50. White Varieties: 1 
each Duchess of Wellington, Impera- 
tor, Maine, White City, White Perfec- 
tion, White Wonder—$6. Yellow Vari- 
eties: 1 each Flora, Golden Measure, 
Gold, Golden Veliess, Glory of Noord- 
wijk, Lucie—$4. La Beaute bulblets, 
$7.50 per 100. White Perfection bulb- 
lets, $25 per 100. Augusta 1% to 2 in., 
$22 1000; 5000 lots, $100. F. A. WET- 
ZEL, 1324 Butternut St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





FOR SALE — White and Yellow 
IRISES, blooming size, at 50 cents a 
dozen. MRS. GEORGE M. HEROUX, 
Nursery Ave., Woonsocket, R. I. 





GERANIUMS 


Nutts and whites, out of sand, 2%c; 
in 2 in. pots, 5c. Ricard, Poitevine 
and Viaud, out of sand, 3c;-in 2% in. 
pots, 6c. Wm. B. Dasha, 149 North 8t., 
North Weymouth, Mass. 





HILLCREST GARDENS 
Weston, Mass. 
WANTED—A married man to super- 
intend and instruct twenty boys in 
farm and garden work from June ist 
to Labor Day. Five boys are to be 
boarded in the house offered with the 
situation. The house is lighted with 
electricity, has two bathrooms and a 
furnace. For further particulars ap- 
ply to MISS M. R. CASE, Weston, Mass. 





HIGHLAND GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Six bulbs of the best varieties 

1 Snowdrift—new, pure white; Mrs. 
F. Peters—lavender; 1 Catherina—gray 
blue; 1 Gold—golden yellow; 1 Mar- 
shal Foch (K)—pink; 1 Diana—crim- 
son red. This $3.25 value for $2.50. 
Free with each order 6 mixed Prims. 
One each of 40 named varieties, bloom- 
ing size, $1.50; 2 each, $2.50, not la- 
beled. Pick-up mixture of named vari- 
eties, $3 per 1002 Send for price list. 
MRS. CHARLES H. LOGAN, 166 Centre 
St., Danvers, Mass. 








HARDY PERENNIAL FLOWER 
PLANTS 


Delphinium, Hollyhock, Alyssum, Anthe- 
mis, Aquilegia, Canterbury Bells, Coreop- 
sis, Foxglove, Gaillardia, Gypsophila, Hib- 
iscus, Oriental and Iceland Poppy, Hardy 
Pea, Forget-Me-Not, Physostegia, Hardy 
Salvia, Sweet William, Valerian, Tritoma, 
Wallflower, Yucca and others. Strong, 
field-grown plants, $1.50 per dozen, $10.00 
per 100. Also many kinds of annual flow- 
er plants. Catalogue free. 
HARRY B. SQUIRES 


Hampton Bays, N. Y. 











| Floral Gardens] 























GARDEN BOOK 


should be in every home that 
has a garden. It is a verita- 
ble mine of information on the 
growing of Vegetables and 
Flowers, and articles by lead- 
ing authorities are of absorb- 
ing interest as well as prac- 
tical value. 

Its 224 pages contain hun- 
dreds of photo-engravings, 
some in natural color, show- 
ing the celebrated Dreer spe- 
cialties in Seeds, Bulbs and 
Plants. 

We should like you to have a 

copy of the 1924 Garden Book 

and will send it free, if you 
will mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Grows Dahlias of Distinction 
Evelyn M. Dane, Geant de Lyon, 
Isa (most. excellent for cutting), 
King Albert, Liberty Bond, Mrs. 
Ethel F. T. Smith, Mrs. I. de ver 
Warner, Washington City. 

Send for retail list 
E. M. SANFORD - Madison, N. J. 





California Hybridizsed 
AHLIA SEED 

This seed is scientifically bred, 
and is raised from Californias 
finest and largest prize winning 
varieties, which are the finest in 
the World. This mixture contains 
all types and colors. Our rainless 
summers around San Francisco 
Bay make it possible to produce 
hybridized seed of the very high- 
est quality. Dahlias grow very 
easily from seed and new varieties 
are produced in this manner. The 
seed we have sent out in previous 
years have produced many supetri- 
or varieties, of which the many 
letters we have received bear tes- 
timony. 
Price per 100 seeds, Private stock 

$3.00 
Price per 50 sceds, Private stock, 
$1.50 


Beltsville, Maryland, 

E. A. Asmus, Feb. 12, 10%. 
Belvedere, Calif. 

Dear Sir: 

Last season we purchased from you oe 
package of your Hybridized Dahlia Seed 
and from this we raised over 100 set 
lings. We saved more seedlings trom this 
lot for future trial than from over 400 
grown from seed purchased in both East 
and West. 

We enclose our check for $8.00, fo 
which please send us 100 of your 
California Hybridized Dahlia Seed. 
ing you for the favor, we are 

Very truly yours, 
GLAD IRIS GARDENS. 
R. B. Piper, Proprietor. 


Ask for Catalogue 
E. A. ASMUS 
Belvedere - Marin Co. - Callt 
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The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the second oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 
building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 

This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 
This privilege gives them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 

The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 
United States and other countries. 









Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 
reading room. 

In the rooms of the Society will be found catalogues of practically every 
important seedsman and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and 
South Africa. These catalogues may be examined on request. 

A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in 
this country or abroad, by making application to the Secretary. 

Horticultural Hall contains commodious committee rooms which are avail- 
able for the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a 
member of the Society. 

All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give 
them entrance to all flower shows held in the building. 

Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every 
issue of HortTIcULTURE, which is now published twice a month and deals with 
all phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold 
Arboretum, and may be depended upon for the latest information about 
novelties and important introductions. 

Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
may become a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by applying 
to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by paying the modest 
fee of two dollars a year. 
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Our Year Book shows this picture of 


Little Tree Harms in 


Little Tree Harms “is calling” you! 


Out in the glorious country, its sun-kissed fertile fields 
bordering an alluring road, it waits to show you its 
garden treasures for your home grounds. Will you 
come? Then park your car in one of the safe and 
ample spaces provided, and give yourself up to the 
delight of studying, under ideal conditions, the ever- 
greens, shrubs and flowers that most artistically deco- 
rate home grounds. 


In the Big Office Building which you see pictured here, 
there are pleasant rooms given over to our Landscape 
Service. Bring your plans and questions there. 


The Wayside Shop will probably attract you first, at the 
entrance to the Show Ground. 

A stroll through the Show Ground with one of our 
Plant Men usually shows our friends plainly what 
they want. We don’t want to spoil your surprise. 
But we'll just say it’s a treasure house of landscape 
and plant beauty; all the beautiful flowers and trees 
and shrubs shown in their right settings. It is.a dem- 
cnstration lesson in home plantiug. 


Send for Booklet of “Our Ten Dollar 
Friendship Offer’’ 


its natural colors 


f.merica’s “leading nursery catalogue” brings Little Tree : 


Farms to you,—we hope a welcome guest. The sixty 


four pages bring you over two hundred photographed ' 
views of desirable landscape effects: gardens, hedges, 
drive-way entrances; house plantings; shade trees, et § 


Special Designs for each element of the usual home 
grounds have been made by our Landscape Men, and 
priced a bit below our regular price, which is itself 
low. We call these designs “Offers.” So exact 
practical are these Offers that you can carry outé 
whole home-planting by combining them;—the lowest 
priced good planting we know. 


Our Trees, Shrubs and Plants are grown in ample quar 
tity: choicest evergreens for decoration and protee 
tion; finest shade trees; the most desirable flowering 
and evergreen shrubs; the most charming vines. WE 
also grow “gardens full of posies,” from wee ® 
plants to roses. 

THIS BOOK IS SENT FREE, WRITE FOR IT TODAY! 


Address all correspondence to Box A-4 


@) Tittle Tree Farms @ 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 


- 








